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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME ACCOUNT 
Of the life and religious experience of Ruth 

Annt Rutter, of Pottstown, Pa.; afterwards 

Ruth Anna Lindley, wife of Jacob Lindley, 

of Chester county. 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
(Continued from page 676.) 

Soon after my return from the city in the 
fall, Wm. Savery visited Pottstown Meeting, 
and I happened to be there. He appeared 
largely in testimony, and spoke so exactly to 
my state, and his doctrine carried with it 
such an evidence that I could not any longer 
doubt the principle ; and since that, I do not 
remember ever to have omitted an opportu- 
nity which was put in mv power of attending 
Friends’ Meetings. He also appeared in sup- 
plication, in one part of which my mind was 
so struck with the belief that I should be 
called into the ministry, that it cansed me to 
tremble from head to foot. After meeting, I 
invited him home with me, and he having 
some recollection of me from seeing me at 
Uwchlan some time before, accepted the in- 
vitation. He presented me with a little book, 
for which I was very grateful, not for the 
value of the book, but because it was given 
as a token of regard from one to whom I[ 
felt my spirit nearly united. The next Fourth- 
day he proposed being at Monthly Meeting 
at Exeter, whither my dear mother and my- 
self went, and attended the meeting for wor- 





ship; and a memorable season it was to me. 
As we returned home, it seemed as if the face 
of nature was changed; andI saw a large 
field of labor opened, and that the work was 
not to be done in a day, ora month, but that 
it was a gradual progressive work, and must 
go on step by step. For I had begun to 
conclude, after I had altered my gay appear- 
ance, and given up all those vain amuse- 
ments of which I was wont to partake, and 
feeling a degree of peace therein, that the 
work was completed and I had nothing more 
to do, so was in danger of taking up a false 
rest. But he who began the work did not 
leave me here, but caused a renewed visita- 
tion of his love to be extended, through this 
dear instrument. On Fourth-day evening he 
came in late and lodged, and in the morning, 
before we parted, had a solemn opportunity 
with us, in which season he addressed me by 
name, imparting much counsel and encour- 
agement, if faithfulness was kept toon my 
part; telling me, also, that the passage 
through this life was known, even by the 
most experienced, to be one that called for 
constant watchfulness, which sealed truth 
I have since been feelingly sensible of; but as 
it was the first time I ever had been so sin- 
gularly spoken to, it affected me much. I 
had, sometime before this memorable visit 
from William Savery, been greatly exercised 
about my music. Having a particular fond- 
ness for it, and making considerable profici- 
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ency therein, I could not give it up until it 
was absolutely required; but after this re- 
newed visitation it seemed like forbidden 
fruit, and I dare not touch it. However, not 
being thoroughly satisfied whether it would 
be required of me to wholly give it up, I 
wished to be rightly directed ; and one night, 
going to bed under the impression, I dreamed 
I was playing, and as I touched the strings 
they broke under my fingers. This dream, 
with the feeling that attended my mind, con- 
vinced me the time was fully come for me to 
part with this idol also: which, though a long 
and continued cross, I was enabled to take 
up. I remained steady in the attendance of 
meetings for above a year and a half, before 
my mind felt at liberty to make application 
to be received as a member, but for twelve 
months preceding was constrained to use the 
plain language. In the fall, before I made 
application to be received among Friends, 
Job Scott, being out upon a religious visit, 
lodged at our house. My father was from 
home, and my mother and aunt, with a be- 
loved Friend from the city, and myself made 
up the family at that time; and truly it 
seemed as if the canopy of Divine love was 
spread ,over us, and celestial showers, issuing 
from the fountain of life, descended upon our 
habitation. I had, for some time, been in a 
low spot, and longed for a drop of heavenly 
consolation. My dear mother, also, had her 
mind much unsettled by unprofitably con- 
versing upon Swedenborg’s opinions. There 
was likewise an elderly man in the neighbor- 
hood, who had written a piece vainly en- 
deavoring to account for things he ought 
not. This man happened to be at our little 
meeting, when dear Job, after sitting a short 
time in silence, got up with these words: 
“Who art thou, O man! or O woman! who 
would of thine“own finite understanding, pre- 
sume to investigate the mysteries of the in- 
scrutable God?’ The words were solemn 
and awakening, and he was favored to open 
matters clearly. It proved, I trust, an hum- 
bling season to some who were present. And, 
through infinite condescension, this dear 
Friend, having a sitting in the family, was 
dipped into a sense of our state, and adminis. 
tered suitable counsel and encouragement. 
Also, in a little private opportunity, with 
tears flowing mutually from our eyes, he 
mentioned his sympathy with me, and his 
prospect respecting me; telling me I should 
have trials, and toremember it was told me I 
that I should have trials, which assuredly, 
have since fallen to my let. About the 
middle of the ensuing winter, believing the 
time nearly arrived for me to make request 
of Friends to be received under their care, I 
mentioned it in a sulid manner to my pa- 
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rents, though in great fear, and having mine 
eye turned to the Lord, with earnest breath- 
ings, that I might be strengthened and as- 
sisted in this important step. My mother 
was much affected, and shed tears; but my 
father thought it was time enough yet to 
make such a sacrifice ; that I was young, and 
had better wait till I was more fixed. I was 
enabled to tell him that I was willing to give 
up the world and all the enjoyments of it, 
for the purchase of a little peace; that I no 
longer took delight in those things that had 
formerly given me much pleasure. He see- 
ing my mind bent upon it, gave his consent, 
and the next meeting-day my mother went 
with meto Exeter. After the meeting, she 
called two elderly Friends aside, and told 
them she felt like Hannah when she made 
an offering of her son to the Lord, for she 
had come to make an offering of me; also 
telling them of my concern. They accord- 
ingly took it under care, and, after divers 
visits from a solid committee of Friends, I 
was received in the Fifth month, 1787. I 
then found, that far from sitting down at 
ease, there was a large field of labor opened 
for me, and in the prospect thereof, my knees 
were made to tremble. I felt a deep con- 
cern to be steady in the attendance of meet- 
ings for worship and discipline, and, being 
distantly situated from them,found considera- 
ble difficulty, my father being frequently 
very averse to my going, particularly when 
the weather was wet or cold; which proceed- 
ed from motives of tenderness, but which, 
nevertheless, cost me no small degree of ex- 
ercise, not feeling easy to stay at home on 
these accounts when my health would admit 
of my going. And asit gave him great un- 
easiness, he frequently opposed me; I had 
often to experience seasons of conflict, some- 
times for a week before a meeting for disci- 
pline occurred; and my heart was poured 
forth in prayer to Almighty God, that if it 
was right, I might have strength to perse- 
vere, and that my way might be opened for 
me, though I could see no way. And, for- 
ever blessed be his holy name, he often caused 
the mountains to skip like rams, and the lit- 
tle hills like lambs, to my humbling admira- 
tion. One time, I particularly remember, 
being appointed to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, I asked my father’s consent to let me 
go; he looked sternly at me and objected. I 
felt in a great strait, and pleaded much with 
him. He at last consented, but told me I 
need not expect to go again for some months; 
for he did not approve of women riding about 
the country in that manner. As I had gained 
his consent for the present, I was willing to 
leave my cause to the Lord, in the belief that 
if he required me to go he would open the 
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way for me; and after retiring to my cham- 
ber, and giving vent to many tears, my faith 
and confidence were renewed in him who is 
the everlasting rock of ages. This was the 
last time my dear father ever spoke so sharply 
to me upon such an occasion ; for, seeing my 
peace deeply concerned in the strict attend- 
ance of meetings, and my dear mother often 
pleading with him, he gave up. May all 
those who labor under difficulties and dis- 
couragements in attending meetings, be en- 
couraged to keep their eye single unto the 
Lord, with fervent breathings to him; then, 
assuredly, he will open the way for us, even 
though we may seem to be hedged in on 
every side. 

My exercises and deep baptisms in the 
prospect of being called into the work of the 
ministry, greatly increased, but oh, my un- 
willingness to close in therewith, was more 
than words can express. My Divine Master 
saw meet to cause me to suffer long under a 
very trying dispensation, which was that of 
my beloved and tender mother being tried 
with lingering illness, and there seemed but 
little prospect of her recovery. The thought 
of parting with this dear parent, together 
with the inward exercises of my mind, was 
almost more than nature could bear. Oh! 
the nights of anxiety, and days of deep dis- 
tress, which I passed through at the time, 
will never be erased from my remembrance. 
And in this season of deep affliction, I was 
made willing to covenant, that if the Lord 
would spare my mother, I would give up to 
what he required of me, though it was harder 
than the parting with my natural life. And 
he graciously condescended to listen to my 
ery, and restored my endeared parent. 

Previous to this, I attended the opening of 
the Monthly Meeting at Robeson; there were 
also some friends from the city attended it, 
and one in particular, in the course of his 
public testimony, was dipt into sympathy 
with mein the deep exercise which I was 
under, together with the prospect of some 
further trial and sore conflict which I should 
have to pass through in order to fit and pre- 
pare me for the great and solemn work where- 
unto my Master was about to call me; which 
testimony, with the sensations that accompa- 
nied my mind, left no more doubt of its be- 
ing myself that was alluded to, than if my 
name had been publicly mentioned. This 
circumstance, together with that of many 
valuable friends having feelingly “ sympa- 
thized with me, and expressed their prospect 
respecting me in a more private way, had a 
tendency to confirm me that the Lord did, 
indeed, require an entire surrender on my 
part, and that I must be willing to become a 
fool for Christ’s sake. 
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After many probations, secret tears, and 


prayers to my Almighty Father, for bis help 
and gracious assistance in this awful, solemn 
work, at a Monthly Meeting held at Exeter, 
in the Twelfth month, 1789, and in the 
twenty second year of my age, after a season 
of the most severe conflict I ever before ex- 
perienced, wherein the day of solemn cove- 
nant was brought before the view of my 
mind, with this secret intelligence, that if I 
did not give up to what was required of me, 


my mother should be taken from me, I ven- 
tured upon my feet, and expressed a few 
words, in which I felt great peace, and be- 


lieve I had the tender sympathy of most 
that were present. My esteemed friend, John 
Simpson, being there, in the language of en- 
couragement, caused my heart to be truly 


thankful. He came home with me, and very 
feelingly expressed his unity with me; and 


also a fear lest through diffidence I should 
not sufficiently exert my voice, which gentle 


hint was of use afterward, though at that 
time, and frequently since, I did not expect 


ever to be called upon again in the same 


line, which, peradventure, may not be unusual 
to those young in experience. W. S. shortly 
atter went to Philadelphia, and a dear friend, 
who was nearly interested about me, inquired 
of him how I was. He mentiond that I had 
appeared publicly in a few words, which 


seemed to him like a swelling fully ripe, 


which, when it was opened, became easy. 
But alas! it was not only to be opened, 
but. probed and fully searched, before the 
heavenly ointment or balm of Gilead could 
be availingly applied. One circumstance I 
omitted, in the early part of this narrative, 
which now occurs to my mind. A friend 
visiting Pottstown Meeting, about twelve 
months after I became plain, and I, being 
in a very low and discouraged state, went to 
meeting, greatly desiring he might be made 
an instrument of comfort tome. He spoke 
a considerable time, but did not touch upon 
anything relative to my condition, and I re- 
turned home, under many doubts and fears 
lest my Heavenly Father had cast me off for 
ever. My parents were in Philadelphia, and 
being alone, I sat down on the sofa with the 
Bible in my hand, thinking to gain some in- 
struction and comfort from those sacred 
truths. Ihad given up the idea of seeing 
the Friend (who was {a true father in Is- 
rael), or having any opportunity with him 
as not being worthy of it; but he, dining a 
my uncle’s, not far distant, was after dinner 
walking in the piazza, and looking towards 
our house felt a draught in his mind to come 
over. He knew nothing of the family, but 
yielding to the impulse, he came, and passing 
through the outer, room, where there was 
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a young woman of the house, without asking 
any questions, he walked into the parlor, 
where I was sitting in the situation above de- 
scribed,and without any further salutation than 
shaking hands, took a seat by me. A con- 
siderable time elapsed in deep inward silence, 
after which he mentioned how unexpectedly 
he was led to come over, without knowing 
the cause ; but then feeling his mind clothed 
with sympathy for me, and believing it was 
for my sake, he imparted much counsel and 
advice, with a great deal of encouragement 
to me; which singular favor did deeply hum- 
ble my heart, and caused tears of gratitude, 
contrition, and tenderness to stream from 
mine eyes. Having, for my own satisfaction, 
penned these few hints of my varied conflicts 
and exercises, and being sensible of the good- 
ness of the Lord to me, his poor unworthy 
creature,—it is in my heart to say, may it 
lease thee, oh! most gracious, merciful 
ather, to bow down thine ear and hear the 
humble petition of thy handmaid. Oh! be 
pleased to lay with increasing weight thine 
ee hand upon me. Let it not spare, 
neither let thine eye pity until thou hast 
thoroughly tried me, proved me, and known 
my works. Be pleased to bring me more 
immediately under thy refining operation, 
and enable me to bear with true resignation 
every turning of thy holy hand, that so I 
may be purged and purified, fitted and quali- 
fied rightly to engage in the solemn work 
whereunto thou hast called me. Or if, most 
gracious Lord, thou art pleased to cut short 
thy work, oh, let it be in righteousness ; and 
grant me admittance into thy ever blessed 
kingdom of light, life and peace, there to 
join in the holy anthems of glory, glory, hal- 
lelujahs, and praise to the Lord God and 
the Lamb, who art worthy for ever, saith my 

soul. Amen, and amen, 
Ruto ANNA RUTTER. 





‘* Why, what is Death but Life 
In other forms of being? Life without 
The coarser attributes of men, the dull 
And momently decaying frame which holds 
The etherial spirit in, and binds it down 
To brotherhood with brutes! There’s no 
Such thing as Death ; what’s so-called is but 
The beginning of a new existence, a fresh 
Segment of the eternal round of change.”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM 8. M. JANNEY’S HISTORY OF 
FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS IN SCOTLAND. 

“On turning our attention to the condition 
of Friends in Scotland, we find that it con- 
tinued to be generally prosperous. The rules 
of discipline for the preservation of good order 
and the promotion of practical piety were ad- 
ministered in a Christian spirit, and a right- 











eous concern was felt for the guarded religious 
education of their offspring. 


As an evidence of the zest with which they 


pursued the durable riches that pertain to 
eternal life, their weekly meetings in rotation, 
at each other’s houses, may appropriately be 
mentioned. These family gatherings for de- 
votion and conference, they believed were in 
accordance with the practice of the primitive 
Christian Church, affording a spiritual repast 
to such as wished to feed at the Lord’s table. 


In the year 1723, four of those faithful la- 


borers, who had been actively engaged in 
building up and confirming the Society in 
“the faith once delivered to the saints,” were 
called to their eternal reward. 


1. Robert Scott was born at Montrose, 


where he several times suffered imprisonment 
for his faithful adherence to the Christian 
testimonies borne by Friends. Afterwards 
he settled at Stonehaven; here it is stated 


that the public preachers, in like manner as 
at Montrose, began persecuting him with a 
view of inducing him toremove. But by the 


judicious counsel of David Barclay, he was 


induced to stay and to endeavor to live down 
or wear out so very unworthy a disposition. 
This he completely effected by patient con- 
tinuance in peacable and upright conduct; 
for, betaking himself to merchandizing, by 
honest dealing and blameless conversation, 
his influence won upon his neighbors and at 
last prevailed even over his opposers, so that 
most of the clergy round the country sent to 
him for goods; and the Lord blessed his en- 
deavors with success. In his prosperity he 
continued humble and thankful to the Author 
of every good gift, often praising Him for 
His mercies. He was a great lover of the 
religious meetings of Friends, often in the 
throng of business leaving all to attend those 
held in the middle of the week; and he fre- 
quently remarked that he never lost, but 
often gained by the practice, saying those 
Meetings were to him the best of any. When 
advanced in years, he wisely retired from 
business ; so that he now had nothing to do, 
but to make up his accounts with his heaven- 
ly Master. In this, the most important 
business of life, he was very diligent; often 
in his closet, three times a day, would he 
= forth his prayer to the Almighty, and a 
iving power attended these ministrations, 
whether in private or in the public meetings. 
At length, about the 75th year of his age, be- 
ing disabled, by bodily infirmity, from at- 
tending the meetings of Friends at their usual 
place, he begged that they would come and 
sit with him in his own apartment; which 
request was readily acceded to, and the prac- 
tice continued for a month previous to his 
removal. In the last of these precious oppor- 
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tunities, only two hours before he expired, on 
the 31st of the Third month, with a clear and 
audible voice he presented his supplications 
unto Him, who had been with him all his life 
long. After which, in a pleasant manner, he 
commended his soul to God, adding: “I can 
do nothing but wait for Thy salvation.” 
Then, with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, 
calling upon the Lord to take His'spirit to 
Himself, he yielded it up to Him who gave it. 

2. David Wallace, of Stonehaven, was born 


in the year 1660. When about 18 years of 


age, being in company with some young men 
who attended Friends’ Meetings, he was led 
by their pious and instructive conversation to 
attend Meeting with them. At a Meeting 
held at Ury, his mind was thoroughly reached 
by the Lord’s power, and he became persuaded 
these were the people with whom he could 
have fellowship, and this was for him the 
pathway to peace. Endued with good abili- 
ties, he had also a deep judgment in spiritual 
things, and his memory in Scripture was so 
remarkable, that he was termed by some the 
Concordance, being commonly able to give 
chapter and verse to most passages. In his 
last illness, he signified that his peace was 
made with the Lord, and that he had finished 
his day’s work ; admonishing those who came 
to see him to be obedient to God in their days 
—that he was now ready to be dissolved, and 
longed to be with his dear Saviour, to whom 
at times he would pray fervently, that he 
would be pleased to be with him through the 
untrodden valley of death ; “ yet,” added he, 
“T will fear no evil, for the Lord will be with 
me.” In this happy state of mind, he quietly 
passed away on the 4th of the Sixth month, 
1723, being 63 years of age. 

3. Christiana Barclay, the widow of Robert 
Barclay of Ury, has already been noticed as 
a wife worthy of her venerated husband, whom 
she survived 32 years. She was a well ac- 
complished woman every way, by intellectual 
endowments, by education, and more es- 
pecially by those spiritual gifts, which quali- 
fied her for a minister of the gospel and a 
benefactor to the poor. She devoted much 
of her time and attention to healing the sick 
and relieving the indigent. It is related that 
“many of her patients would come ten, 
twenty, thirty, and even forty miles and up- 
wards ; receiving through her care and skill 
considerable benefit ; for her success was 
wonderful.” The salutary influence of her 
example had great effect upon her children 
and grand-children, and she had the happi- 
ness to see her efforts on their behalf crowned 


with the Divine blessing. During her last 
illness, she evinced by many pious expressions 


her unabated desire, that in life and death 
she might be a faithful servant of the Lord. 
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She yielded up her spirit in great peace, joy 
and quietness, the 14th of the Twelfth month, 
1723, in the 76th year of her age. 


4. Alexander Seaton was born in the Shire 


of Aberdeen, about the year 1652. He was 
one of the students of the University of Aber- 
deen, who joined the Society of Friends in 
consequence of being convinced of the recti- 
tude of their principles, during the public 
discussion held by Robert Barclay and George 
Keith with the Scotch Collegians. Having 
publicly avowed his religious convictions, he 


was subjected, like many of his brethren, to 


imprisonment in the jail at Aberdeen. where 
he was soon called upon by a sense of duty, 


to offer a word of exhortation to others. He 
was endowed with a good understanding, and 
being humble, faithful and sincere, became 
an able minister of Christ. After his mar- 
riage, from a sense of duty, he removed to 
Glasgow, where a small body of Friends were 
suffering much persecution, and his faithful- 
ness tended to strengthen their hands, as well 
as to overcome the malice of their enemies. 
In 1699 he settled with his family in Ireland, 
where his character and services were highly 
appreciated by the Society. 

In the latter part of his life he suffered 
much bodily affliction, which he bore with 
remarkable patience, evincing by many touch- 
ing expressions the peace and serenity of his 
mind. “I partake,” he said, “ of the earnest 
of that joy, which will never have an end; 
my Rock, my Fortress, my strong Tower 
dwelleth with me, and doth not leave me nor 
forsake ; blessed be His name!” He passed 
to his eternal rest on the 23d of the First 
month, 1723, about 71 years of age. 





A MEMORIAL 
Concerning John Wright, an Elder of Wap- 


saenonoe Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


When through the dispensation of our 
Heavenly Father the good and useful are re- 
moved from amongst us, it is net only meet, 
but promotive of the cause of truth that some 
memorial thereof be preserved. Feeling thus 
it has seemed right, that we, who have so long 
been instructed by his weighty counsel and 
made, we trust, better and happier by his ex- 
ample and /ove of Truth, should forward a 
brief memorial concerning our late beloved 
friend and Elder, John Wright. 

Hewas born in Loudoun County, Virginia, 
in the year 1796, and removed with his pa- 
rents to Belmont County, Ohio, and became 
a member by certificate of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, in the year 1807, from thence he re- 
moved to Knox County, in 1810. He was 
united in marriage with Ann Richardson, on 
the 13th of 1st Month, 1822, who was re- 
moved by death in the year 1833. On the 
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30th of the 4th Month, 1835, he was united 
in marriage with Sarah M. Elliott, with whom 
he lived to the ,time of his death. In 1845 
he removed with his family to Iowa, and set- 
tled near West Liberty. At this time there 
was no meeting of Friends in the State. He 
and his family necessarily lived in a state of 
religious isolation ntalie. He, however, 
strictly maintained the testimonies of Truth, 
and labored to live near the blessed fountain 
thereof, realizing in truth, that those who wait 
on the Lord, shall, from day to day, renew 
their strength. ; 

As he advanced in age his desires and aspi- 

rations for religious society were gratified by 
the establishment of several Meetings in that 
State, in which he bore a conspicuous part, 
to the satisfaction of his friends, and the peace 
of his own mind. 
We would further bear testimony to the 
lamblike spirit that characterized his inter- 
course among his friends and neighbors; ever 
kind and conciliating, he was loved and re- 
spected by all who knew him. In the most 
trying emergency, when many would have 
felt that forbearance had ceased to be a virtue, 
he would stand unruffled in the serene dignity 
of a man and a Christian. Being asked on a 
certain occasion of severe trial, how often he 
could forgive such treatment, he calmly re- 
plied, “ to seventy times seven times.” Few, 
indeed, have more truly merited the blessing 
pronounced by the pure lips of the Divine 
Master. ‘“ Blessed are the peace makers, for 
they shall be cailed the children of God.” 
When ye are reviled, revile not again, seemed 
to be the ruling principle of his life. 

His example in the constant attendance of 
meetings for worship and discipline is worthy 
of especial regard. His seat was rarely vacant, 
though for the last few years, his failing health 
often made it difficult for him to be present. 
His solemnity and weighty expression on 
these occasions, gave evidence that he knew 
in whom he trusted—that he felt the arm on 
which he rested for support. 

Fourth-day the 26th of 1st Month was the 
last Meeting he was permitted to sit with his 
friends, in a Meeting for Worship. From 
which time his strength gradually declined, 
though his mind continued clear, and his con- 
versation was impressive to the close, saying, 
that “death had no terrors—all was clear be- 
fore him.” 

On the 10th of 2d Month, 1870, in his 74th 
year, he gently passed away, no doubt to 
dwell with the angels of God, in that City 
whose maker and builder is God, and the 
light whereof is the Lamb. “ Blessed are he 
dead that die in the Lord, for their works do 
follow them.” 

After an impressive Meeting, held on the 

















occasion, which was very large, his remains 
were interred in the Friends’ burial ground 
near West Liberty, the 13th of the 2d Month, 
1870. 


Read and approved at Wapsaenonoc Month- 


ly Meeting of Friends, held 10th of 9th Month, 
1870, and signed by direction'thereof, by 


THOMAS E. HOGUE, Cheele 
REBECCA W. THOMAS, : 
Read in and approved by Prairie Grove 


Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held the 12th 
of the 9th Month, 1870. 


CALEB RUSSELL, Clerks 
ELIZABETH T. BROWN, P 
Read and approved in Baltimore Yearly 


Meeting, held by adjournment from 31st of 
10th Month to 3d of 11th Month, inclusive, 
1870. 


WILLIAM WOOD, } Qyp:t, 
MARY G. MOORE, 5 “°""* 


—__——— + +0 


Wuo Piuckep THE FLoweER?—The fol- 





lowing inscription is in an old English church- 
yard: 


“Who plucked that flower ?” 


Cried the gardener as he walked through the 


garden. His fellow-servant answered : 
“THe Master!” 
And the gardener held his peace. 


nia asap a iacennsins 
LETTER FROM THE PAWNEE AGENCY. 


Pawnee Acency, Genoa, NEBRARKA, 
12th mo. 9th, 1870. 


My dear friend R. T..—The box of clothing, 
&c., shipped from Baltimore the 22d of 10th 
mo. last, was not received here until the 7th 
inst. It, and the box of medicines from 
Canby and Gilpin, went to Nebraska City, 
and I had to pay the freight to that point be- 
fore they could be forwarded to Columbus. 
The miscarriage was owing to the directions. 
Goods for our Agency should be directed to 
me, Columbus, Nebraska, via Omaha and U. 
P. R. R.; letters to me as above. 

One smaller box of clothing, also muslin 
and red flannel, half a barrel of crackers and 
a case of canned fruit, were received pre- 
viously, in good order. No freight was 
charged for anything, except the two first- 
named boxes, for which I paid full freight, 
increased by miscarriage. 

I propose to use such garments as are suit- 
able for our children at the school, from the 
clothing already received, and to retain the 
balance until the village Indians return from 
their hunt, except what is needed by a few of 
the old and infirm under our care. 

We accept your contributions on behalf of 
the Indians as an evidence of the deep inter- 
est you feel in them; and they indicate an 
earnest desire to co-operate with, and aid us 
in our labors among them, which I have 
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faith to believe will succeed, if persevered in| enabling us to increase the number of schol- 


under the directing influence of our heavenly 
Father. 

We need a hospital, physician, and nurse 
at this agency. The hospital we propose to 
build next spring, from funds appropriated 
by Congress last summer. A physician that 
would locate here would be able to secure a 

ood practice at once among them, as the 
fodians are willing to pay for medical serv- 
ice, and do pay exorbitant prices to their own 
medicine men. I have known them to give 
their last blanket in payment for services 
rendered by their own doctors. These two 
wants supplied, I think a nurse could be ob- 
tained. 

Every child that is of suitable age should 
be placed at school at once. The treaty with 
the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, made 9th mo. 
24th, 1857, provides that this shall be done, 
and I would be glad if Friends would use 
their influence with Congress to have this 
part of the treaty fulfilled. At its last ses- 
sion, instead of making appropriations for 
this purpose, which I recommended in my re- 
port for 1869, they cut down our school fund 
nearly one-half; and unless the Secretary of 
the Interior supplies the deficiency from a 
general fund appropriated by Congress, we 
shall be without the means of support for the 
schools we already have. 

We propose to establish our Indians in 
homes of their own, and believe they will fur- 
nish most of the means for this purpose from 
their cash annuities. 

They reserved $4000 from their cash last 
year, for the purchase of wagons, ploughs and 
harness, to aid them in their farming opera- 
tions; and $7000, nearly one-half of their 
cash annuity this year, to apply water-power 
to grist and saw mills, and for the purchase 
of agricultural implements, live stock, and 
for building houses. The Ske-dee band pro- 
pose to devote their entire cash annuity next 
year to settling themselves on farms, and have 
selected the land for that purpose. 

My motto is, to help the Indians help 
themselves, and educate them to be self-reli- 
ant and self-supporting, and I think they are 
learning very rapidly. 

I suppose thou art aware that all our 
school children are instructed and trained in 
some trade or business. A number have be- 
come quite proficient. Thy letter dated Phila- 
delphia, 3d inst., was received this morning, 
also one from Gerard H. Reese, Treasurer of 
your Indian Committee, containing a draft for 
$100, both of which were very acceptable, and 
for which you will please accept our thanks. 

The valuable contributions we have re- 
ceived from you have greatly aided us in pro- 
tecting our Indians against suffering, and in 


ars, by means of warm and suitable clothing. 
Affectionately thy friend, 
Jacos M. Troru. 
P. S.—The box of stockings was received. 








FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

I think with thee that “the signs of the 
times” indicate that there is among profes- 
sors generally, a wider spread and a higher 
and juster appreciation of the principles of 
Truth as professed by Friends, and especial- 
ly of the reality, efficiency and sufficency of 
the “ Inner Light,” if faithfully regarded and 
obeyed. The Power always accompanies the 
Light. It is interesting te observe how close- 
ly the deepest and most liberal thinkers of 
the age, approximate to the primitive views 
of Friends. One says, “ Declare the freedom 
of the understanding; in the name of God 
and humanity, let man reason for himself. 
(Mind the Light revealed to his inner con- 
sciousness.) Remove the obstacles, break the 
fetters, overthrow the iron walls of uninquired 
faith, infallible men or infallible books. Let 
man be free, and he will reason right, feel 
right, and do right. The more enlightenment 
the more science; the more philosophy the 
more Truth. We have nothing to fear for 
our God. Dogmatists have, for theirs is an ar- 
tificial Deity, composed of definitions. Our 
God is the Eternal, Infinite and Absolute. 
The Cause of all causes. The Source of life 
and being.” I was going to quote the remarks 
of another, but I will not now do it. 

“Religion and Reason,” as some writers 
call them, are all embraced in the “ Light” 
or revelations of God to the individual con- 
sciousness, and are included in George Fox’s 
comprehensive injunctions ; so that faithful- 
ness to this, fulfills every requirement in the 
practical duties of life. ' 

If our Society would only come back to 
this great Fundamental truth, and hold up its 
beauty, simplicity, and sufficiency by exam- 
ple and precept, it would shine so brightly 
that “ kings would flock to it, and princes to 
the brightness of its rising.” : 

I was very much gratified with the letter 
of Keshub Chunder Sen in a late number of 
the Intelligencer. It was interesting and 
instructive, and parts of it as elevated in 
thought and eloquent in style as anything I 
ever read. We become acquainted with the 
mind of another by knowing his tastes, as 
much, perhaps, as in any other way. Hence 
I am always gratified to know what any one 
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particularly admires, and am sometimes, as 
now, led toexpress what pleases me. I want 
to add my thanks for its publication in your 
paper, without which, in all probability, I 
should have missed so rich a treat. 





For some days past, my spirit has been 
much drawn oman thee, and I have felt an 
increase of brotherly kindness ard love, as 
well as a fulness of tender sympathy with 
thee as a brother beloved. Under these im- 
pressions, I greatly desire thy encouragement 
to abide in the faith and practice of the saints, 
trusting with all thy heart in that Almighty 
arm of Power, which was manifested to thee 
in former days, and which is still able to sus- 
tain thee in every trial and in every proving 
season. It is through many tribulations that 
the righteous enter the Kingdom. But He 
who has called us to walk in the narrow way 
that leads to life, has promised never to leave 
His humble, dependent children, while they 
put their trust and confidence in Him, how- 
ever deeply He may permit them to be af- 
flicted and tried. Yes, my dear friend, He is 
altogether able to turn all our deep baptisms 
and provings to.our furtherance in the way 
of lite and salvation; but this seems to be on 
condition of our keeping the faith and pa- 
tience, and being watchful and obedient to 
all the manifestations of His blessed will con- 
cerning us. For thee, my beloved brother, I 
greatly desire the blessing of preservation, 
and I also desire that thou mayst hold fast 
thy confidence in the Shepherd of Israel who 
is watching over thee for good, as a tender 
Father. Be encouraged, then, to press for- 
ward with holy zeal and diligence in the way 
and work to which He is calling thee. And 
may thy dwelling be as beside the still waters. 
Cast all thy burden of cares, anxieties and 
exercises, upon His merciful protection and 
direction. He will sustain thee, and bring 
thee forth through all, to His praise and th 
establishment upon that Foundation walsh 
shall never be shaken. 
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Nore.—Several times we have appealed to 
delinquent subscribers to pay their arrears; 
but as quite a number have not responded 
thereto, we notify such, that unless prompt 
payment is made or a satisfactory excuse 
rendered, the paper will be discontinued at 
the end of the present month. 





Tue New VoLuME commences 3d mo. 4th, 
1871. Terms :—To all subscribers receiving 
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the Friends’ Intelligencer through the Post 
Office, $2.50, if paid in advance or by the 
21st of Fifth month. No clubs, 

Any Friend sending us the names of ten 


subscribers and twenty-five dollars, will be 


entitled to a copy free. The Agent would 


add: Let all these names and the remittance, 
come at one and the same time. 


In order to meet the expense of delivery, 


our Philadelphia subscribers will be charged 
$3.00 as heretofore. 


——— — ower 


Tue Past YEAR.—Standing upon the 


verge of the year, we review the incidents 
that have marked its progress. As a nation, 


peace and plenty have smiled upon us, and 
prosperity has dwelt within our borders. 
Harvest has tollowed seed-time, and well- 


filled granaries attest the truth of the pro- 


verb, “The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich.” Notwithstanding our many short- 
comings, the mercies of the Lord have been 
renewed unto us every morning, and no 
good thing has been withheld. 

In our Religious Society, though weak- 
nesses have abounded, grace has much more 
abounded. In many places light has arisen, 
and the anthem has resounded “Glory to 
God in the highest.” In view of our long 
continued favors, shall we not “ Praise God 
for all his mercies past, and humbly hope for 
more ’’? and renew our diligence to let our 
hearts “be perfect with the Lord our God, 
to walk in His statutes, and to keep His 
commandments ?” 

Many who, one year ago, were treading 
with us life’s busy thoroughfare, are now in- 
habitants of the Celestial City. As we recur 
to the quiet efforts of some of these, to be 
found in the way of duty, we remember that 
it was not the learned, the wise, th2 great, 
nor the powerful, who received the benedic- 
tion: “Come ye blessed of my father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world,” but such as had 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited the 
sick, and ministered to those in prison: and 
if we would likewise receive the award of 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant,” we 
must prove our love to the Father by our 
manifestation of it to his children. 
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To some, the past year may have been a 
season of trial and deep proving. Mental 
conflict and spiritual depression may have, 
at times, almost obscured the bow set in the 
cloud. Some have, perhaps unavoidably, 
been chiefly engaged in providing for the 
wants of the body, and with all their assid- 
uity have found it difficult to meet their en- 
gagements with the promptness they desired, 
and the cares of the world have pressed 
heavily upon them. But from whatever 
cause discouragements have arisen, let us 
take courage in the declaration, “ The angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear Him, and delivereth them.” 


Others, though measurably relieved from 
anxiety in regard to worldly affairs, may yet 
have been troubled about many things; either, 
like Martha of old, they have been cum- 
bered with much serving, or engrossed in 
the ardent pursuit or enjoyment of wealth, 
or the trivial amusement of the hour. If 
any have erred in this way, and in the retro- 
spect, “ When judgment has been laid to the 
line, and righteousness to the plummet” 
have had to acknowledge that the talents 
committed to them have been unwisely used 
or squandered, let them resolve in the future 
to seek to be governed by that wisdom which 
is profitable to direct. 


Others, again, may have languished on 
beds of sickness, or through physical causes 
been deprived of the ability to engage ac- 
tively in home duties or works of usefulness 
abroad, and may on this account have felt 
that they were unprofitable servants. To 
such, we would revive the comforting lan- 
guage. “They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” If during this season of separa- 
tion from the busy world, they have com- 
muned with their own hearts and with their 
spirits made diligent search, when enabled 
again to enter the sphere of active duty, the 
remembrance of their songs in the night 
may cause them to rejoice in that they were 
afflicted, and stimulate them to increased 
faithfulness in every good word and work. 
And may such as are not permitted to return 
into the field of labor, have their eyes anoint- 
ed to see that the ways of the Lord are right, 
and cease to wish to have their portion in this 


life, but rather desire to behold the face of 
our Father in righteousness ; in the confi- 
dence that they shall be satisfied, when they 
awake, with His likeness. 

From scenes of a private nature we turn 
to those of a public character. Though in 
our own loved country hostile hosts are no 
longer arrayed against each other, yet “the 
ear is pained the soul is sick, with every day’s 
report of wrong and outrage ” which comes 
to us from our trans-Atlantic brethren. Two 
of the most enlightened nations of the earth 
have for the last four months been in deadly 
conflict. 

Paris, the great city of Continental Eu- 
rope, with a population of 1,825,000, and 
private property amounting to $1,483,500,000, 
besides public buildings, libraries and mu- 
seums, the real value of which cannot be 
reckoned in money, is even now surrounded 
by an armed foe seeking her humiliation or 
destruction. 

The paltry excuse for such wanton sacri- 
fice of life and life’s best treasures, is too well 
known to be recited here, but the fact that 
150,000 men have already paid the penalty of 
war, and “ perished with the sword,” should 
impress us with the iniquity of referring any 
cause to a sanguinary tribunal. Christian 
men and women, and all nations professing 
civilization, should combine to putan end to 
such barbarism, and seek to adjust their dif- 
ferences by arbitration—a means more worthy 
the enlightenment of the age. 

May we individually endeavor to promote a 
higher standard for the settlement of national 
difficulties, that by practical effort we may 
hasten the day when “the sword shall be 
beaten into the ploughshare, and the spear 
into the pruning hook ;” then we may expect 
that the anthem of “Glory to God in the 
highest ” will be followed by that of “on 
earth peace, good will to men.” 





THe ApverRTIseERs’ Hanp-Boox.—We 
have received from the publishers a copy of 
this work, neatly bound. It contains “A 
complete list of all newspapers, periodicals 
and magazines published in the United States 
and British Possessions, arranged by counties 
and towns, separate lists of the daily, religi- 
ous and agricultural newspaper press, Pub- 
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lished by S. M. Pettengill & Co.,37 Park 
Row, New York, special agents for the peri- 
odicals in the Hand-Book. Price, $3.00. 





MARRIED. 

JEFFERIS— EACHUS.—On the 6th of Tenth 
month, 1870, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
with the approbation of Kennett Monthly Meeting, 
Hannums B. Jefferis, to Hannah Eachus; both of 
Chester Co., Pa. 





DIED. 

ALLEN.—At her residence, Willowfield, Kent 
Co., Md., on the 21st of Tenth month, 1870, Anne 
E. Allen, in the 66th year of her age; a member of 
Cecil Monthly Meeting. 

STARR.—On the 23d of Tenth month, 1870, Mary 
West Starr, aged 19 months; daughter of Joseph 
W. and Eliza Starr, Richmond, Ind. 





Let THE Boys HAVE Toots.—Every man 
who can afford it should supply his boy with 
tools, and a room where they may be used 
and cared for. A boy takes to tools as 
naturally as to green-apples, or surreptitious 
and forbidden amusements; and ten to one, 
if he has a chance to develop his mechanical 
tastes and gratify them to their full extent, 
his tendencies to vicious courses will remain 
undeveloped. Such a result is enough to 
compensate for all the expense and trouble 
the indulgence we recommend would entail ; 
while the chances that the early development 
of his constructive faculties may, in this me- 
chanical age, be the means by which he may 
ultimately climb to fame and fortune are not 
small.—Scientifie American. 





-—ee + 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“ON THE PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE MON- 
STROSITIES.” 


* At the last meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Thomas Meehan exhibited 
several specimens of the Maclurea aurantiaca, 
the common Osage orange, in which the 
plants were inarched together in pairs in a 
remarkable way. He said: The Osage orange 
was extensively grown as a hedge plant, and 
in digging up the one year plants these united 
twins were usually found in the proportion 
of about one score in ten thousand. Double 
kernels were common occurrences in man 

seeds. There were double peaches and i 
monds, but these had their separate seed cov- 
ering or membrane, consequently the separate 
embryos produced distinct plants. But these 
indicated that there had been two separate 
embryos under one seed covering, and that 
the radicular portions of this double embryo, 
having no membrane to separate them, had 
inarched themselves together while passing to 
the ground. If this were the true explana- 
tion, he thought there was no such case re- 








corded. That it was true seemed probable 
from the fact that all the specimens were 
united in exactly the same manner, showing 
that time, place, and the circumstances of the 
union were uniformly the same. The scars 
showed that there were four cotyledons and 
two germs, and that the place of union was 
midway between the pairs of cotyledons, 
From the base of the cotyledons, extending 
the whole length of the radical, the union ex- 
isted. The length of this united part was 
from half an inch to one inch, according to 
the vigor of the plant. Another lesson, he 
thought, was afforded by these specimens, 
Dr. Asa Gray had. recently remarked in Sil- 
liman’s Journal, that European botanists still 
believed what American botanists had learned 
to doubt, that the radical was a true root 
rather than a merphologized point of stem. 
Here was, he believed, an illustration of the 
American view. These radicals, which had 
evidently united together under the seed coat, 
had elongated after protrusion, just as a young 
shoot with all its parts formed in the bud, 
elongates after the bursting of the bud scales. 
They comprised the half inch, or inch united 
portions referred to. If these radicular por- 
tions of the seed were of the nature of root 
rather than of stem, we might expect to see 
lateral fibres push from them as we see do 
from the true roots which start out below 
the union. But these parts are as free from 
rootlets as any portion of the true stems above 
the cotyledon points, indicating, as had been 
suggested, that their properties were rather of 
stem than of root. S. R. R. 


LECTURE BY CHARLES SUMNER. 
BEFORE THE BOSTON LYCEUM. 
(Concluded from page 687.) 

The growing tendencies of mankind in this 
direction have been quickened by the char- 
acter of the present war, and the unexam- 
pled publicity with which it has been waged. 
Never before were all nations, even those 
separated by great spaces, whether of land or 
ocean, the daily and excited spectators of the, 
combat. The vast amphitheatre within 
which the battle is fought, with the whole 
heavens for its roof, is co-extensive with civili- 
zation itself. The scene in that great Flavian 
amphitheatre, the famous Colosseum, is a 
faint type of what we are witnessing; but 
that is not without its lesson. Bloody games, 
where human beings contended with lions 
and tigers, imported for the purpose, or with 
each other, constituted an institution of anc- 
ient Rome, only mildly rebuked by Cicero, 
and adopted even by Titus, in that short 
reign so much praised as unspotted by the 
blood of the citizen. One hundred thousand 
spectators looked on, while gladiators from 
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Germany and Gaul joined in ferocious com- 
pat; and then, as blood began to flow, and 
yictim after victim sank upon the sand, the 
people caught the fierce contagion. A com- 
mon ferocity ruled the scene. As Christiani- 
ty coma, the incongruity of such an in- 
stitution was widely felt; but still it con- 
tinued. At last an Eastern monk, moved 
only by report, journeyed a long way to pro- 
test against the impiety. With noble en- 
thusiasm he leaped into the arena, where the 
battle raged, in order to separate the combat- 
ants. He was unsuccessful, and paid with life 
the penalty of his humanity. But the mar- 
tyr triumphed where the monk had failed. 
Shortly afterwards the Emperor , Honorius 
by solemn decree put an end to this horrid 
custom. “The first Christian Emperor,” 
gays Gibbon, “may claim the honor of the 
first edict which condemned the art and 
amusement of shedding human _ blood.” 
(Gibbon, Vol. IV., p. 40, chap. 30.) Our 
amphitheatre is larger than that of Rome; 
but it witnesses scenes not less revolting ; 
nor need any monk journey a long way to 
protest against the impiety. That protest 
can be uttered by every one here at home. 
We are all spectators; and since by human 
craft the civilized world has become one 
mighty Colosseum, with place for every- 
body, may we not insist that the bloody 
games by which it is yet polluted shall cease, 
and that, instead of mutual-murdering gladi- 
ators, filling the near-brought scene with 
death, there shall be a harmonious people, 
of different nations, but one fellowship, vying 
together only in works of industry and art, 
inspired and exalted by a divine beneficence ? 

In presenting this picture I exaggerate 
nothing. How feebie is language to depict 
the stupendous barbarism! How small by 
its side the bloody games which degraded 
ancient Rome! How pygmy the one, how 
colossal the other! Would you know how 
the combat is conducted? Here is the brief- 
est picture of the arena, by a looker-on: 

“Let your readers fancy masses of colored 
rags glued together with blood and brains, 
and pinned into strange shapes by fragments 
of bones. Let them conceive men’s bodies 
without heads, legs without bodies, heaps of 
human entrails attached to red and blue 
cloth, and disembowlled corpses in uniform, 
bodies lying about in all attitudes, with skulls 
shattered, faces blown off, hips smashed, 
bones, flesh, and gay clothing all pounded 
together, as if brayed in a mortar, extending 
for miles, not very thick in any one place, 
but recurring perpetually for weary hours, 
and then they cannot, with the most vivid 
Imagination, come np to the sickening reality 
of that butchery.” 


Such a sight would have shocked the Hea- 
then of Rome. They could not have looked 
on, while the brave gladiator was thus changed 
into a bloody hash ; least of all could they 
have seen the work of slaughter done by ma- 
chinery. Nor could any German gladiator 
have written the letter I proceed to quote 
from a German soldier : 

“T de not know how it is, but one wholly 
forgets the danger one is in, and thinks only 
of the effect of one’s own bullets, rejoicing, 
like a child, at the sight of the enemy falling 
like skittles, and having scarcely a compas- 
sionate glance to spare for the comrade fall- 
ing at one’s side. One ceases to be a human 
being, and turns into a brute, a complete 
brute.” 

Plain confession! And yet the duel con 
tinues. Nor is there death for the armed 
man only. Fire mingles with slaughter, as 
at Bazeilles. Women and children are roast- 
ed alive, filling the air with suffocating odor, 
while the maddened combatants rage against 
each other. All this is but part of the pro- 
longed and various spectacle, where the scene 
shifts only for some other horror. Mean- 
while the sovereigns of the world sit in their 
boxes, and the people everywhere occupy the 
benches. 

The duel now pending teaches the peril 
from continuance of the present system. If 
France and Germany can be brought so sud- 
denly into collision on a mere pretext, what 
two nations are entirely safe? Where is the 
talisman for their protection? None, surely, 
except Disarmament, which therefore for the 
interest of all nations, should be commenced. 
Prussia is now an acknowledged military 
power, armed in complete steel, but at what 
cost to her people, if not to mankind! Mili- 
tary citizenship, according to Prussian rule, 
is military serfdom ; and on this is elevated 
a military despotism of singular grasp and 
power, operating throughout the whole na- 
tion, like martial law or a state of siege. In 
Prussia thelaw tyrannically seizesevery youth 
of eighteen, and no matter what his calling 
or profession, compels him to military service 
for seven years. Three years he spends in 
the regular army, where his life is surrendered 
to the trade of blood. Then for four years he 
passes to the Landwehr, or militia, where he 
is subject to periodic military drills ; then for 
nine years longer to the Landsturm, with lia- 
bility to service in case of war until fifty. 
Wherever he may be in foreign lands, his 
military duty is paramount. 

But if this system be good for Prussia, then 
must it be equally good for other nations. If 
this economical government, with education 
for all, subordinates the business of life to the 
military drill, other nations will find too 
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much reason for doing the same. Unless the 
War System is abandoned, all must follow 
the successful example, while the civilized 
world becomes a busy camp, with every citi- 
zen for a soldier, and with all sounds swal- 
lowed up in the tocsin of war. Where, then, 
are the people? Where are popular rights? 
Montesquieu has not hesitated to declare that 
the peril te free governments proceeds from 
armies, and that this peril is not corrected 
even by making them depend directly on the 
legislative power. This is notenough. The 
armies must be reduced in number and force. 
Among his papers, found since his death, is 
the prediction, “ Europe will be lost through 
her military.” (Villemain, “Cours de Lit- 
terature Frangaise,” Tome I., p. 423, 15me 
Legon.) It is the privilege of genius like 
that of Montesquieu to lift the curtain of the 
future; but even he did not see the vastness 
of suffering in store for his own country 
through those armies against which he 
warned. For years the engine of despotism 
at home, they became the sudden instrument 
of warabroad. Without them Louis Napo-| Providence! Add peace to Liberty, 

leon could not have made himself Emperor, ‘* And with that virtue every virtue lives.” 
nor could he have hurried France into the} As peace is assured, the traditional sensi- 
present duel. If needed in other days, they | bilities of nations will disappear. Their 
are not needed now. The War System, al-| frontiers will no longer frown with hostile 
ways barbarous, is an anachronism, full of| cannon, nor will their people be nursed to 
peril both to peace and liberal institutions. | hate each other. By ties of constant fellow. 
_ An army is a despotism ; military service | ship will they be interwoven together, no sud- 
isa bondage; nor can the passion for arms | den trumpet waking to arms, no sharp sum 
be reconciled with a true civilization. The| mors disturbirg the uniform repose. By 
present failure to acknowledge this incom-| steam, by telegraph, by the press, have they 
patibility is only another illustration how the | already conquered time, subdued space, thus 
clear light of truth is discolored and refract- | breaking down old walls of partition by which 
ed by an atmosphere where the cloud of war | they have been separated. Ancient exam 
still lingers. Soon must this cloud be dis-| ple loses its influence. The prejudices of an: 
persed. From war to peace is a change in- | other generation are removed, and a new geo 
deed ; but nature herself testifies to change. | graphy gives place to the old. The heavens 
Sirius, largest and brightest of all the fixed | are divided into constellations, with names 
stars, was noted by Ptolemy as fiery-red, and | from beasts, or from some form of brute foree, 
by Seneca as redder than Mars, but since|as Leo, Taurus, Sagittarius, and Orion with 
then it has changed to white. To the mo-|his club; but this is human device. By 
rose remark, whether in the philosophy of| similar scheme is the earth divided. But in 
Hobbes or the apology of the soldier, that | the sight of God there is one Human Family 
man is a fighting animal and that war is| without division, where all are equal in rights, 
natural, I reply,—natural for savages re-| and the attempt to set up distinctions, keep- 
jJoicing in the tattoo, natural for bar- | ing men asunder, or in barbarous groups, is 
barians rejoicing in violence, but not natu-| practical denial of that great truth, religious 
ral for man in a true civilization, which | and political, the Brotherhood of Man. The 
I insist is the natural state to which he tends | Christian’s Fatherland is not merely the ne 
by a sure progression. The true state of Na-| tion in which he was born, but the whole 
ture is not war, but peace. Not only every | earth appointed by the Heavenly Father for 
war, but every recognition of war as the mode| his home. In this Fatherland there can be 
of determining international differences, is| no place for unfriendly boundaries set up by 
evidence that we are yet barbarians,—and so | any,—least of all place for the War System, 
also is every ambition for empire founded on | making nations as hostile camps. 

force, and not on the consent of the people.| At Lassa, in Thibet, there is a venerable 
A ghastly, bleeding human head was dis-| stone in memory of the treaty between the 
covered by the early Romans, as they dug| courts of Thibet and China, as long ago a 


the foundations of that Capitol which final. 
ly swayed the world. That ghastly, bleedi 
human head is the symbol of military power, 
Let the War System be abolished, and ig 
the glory of this consummation, how vulga 
all that comes from battle! By the side of 
this serene, beneficient civilization, how petty 
in its pretensions is military power, how vaig 
its triumphs! At this moment the great gen 
eral who has organized victory for Germ 
is veiled, and his name does not appear eveg 
in the military bulletins. Thus is the glory 
of arms passing from sight, and battle losing 
its ancient renown. Peace does not arrest 
the mind like war. It does not glare like 
battle. Its operations, like those of nature, 
are gentle, yet sure. It is not the tumbling, 
sounding cataract, but the tranquil, fruitful 
river. Even the majestic Niagara, with 
thunder like war, cannot compare with the 
peaceful bodies of water which it divides, 
How easy to see that the repose of nations, 
like the repose of Nature, is the great parent 
of the most precious bounties vouchsafed by 
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821, bearing an inscription worthy of a true 
civilization. From Eastern story learn now 
the beauty of peace. After the titles of the 
two august sovereigns, the monument pre- 
ceeds: “These two wise, holy, spiritual and 
accomplished princes, foreseeing the changes 
hidden in the most distant futurity, touched 
with sentiments of compassion towards their 
people, and not knowing, in their beneficent 
protection, any difference between their sub- 
jects and strangers, have, after mature re- 
flection and by mutual consent, resolved to 
give peace to their people. * * * In per- 
fect harmony with each other, they will hence- 
forth be good neighbors, and will do their ut- 
most to draw still closer the bonds of union 
and friendship. * * * In preserving their 
limits, the respective parties shall not attack 
each other in arms, or make any incursions 
beyond the frontiers now determined.” Then 
declaring that the two must reciprocally ex- 
alt their virtues and banish all mistrust, that 
travellers may be without uneasiness, that 
the inhabitants of villages may live at peace, 
and that nothing may happen to cause mis- 
understanding, the inscription announces, in 
terms doubtless Oriental: “ This benefit will 
be extended to future generations, and the 
voice of love towards its authors will be heard 
wherever the splendor of the sun and moon 
isseen. The Pho will be tranquil in their 
kingdom, and the Han will be joyful in their 
empire.” (Timkowski’s Travels through Mon- 
golia and China, Vol. I., pp. 461-498.) Such 
is the benediction which from early times has 
spoken from one of the monuments erected by 
the god Terminus. Call it Oriental; would 
it were universal! While recognizing a fron- 
tier, there is equal recognition of peace as the 
rule of international life. 

In the abolition of the War System the 
will of the people must become all-powerful, 
exalting the Republic to its just place as the 
natural expression of citizenship. At St. 
Helena Napoleon uttered the famous prophe- 
cy, that in fifty years Europe would be Re- 
publican or Cossack. The fifty years will ex- 
pire in 1871. Evidently Europe will not be 
Cossack, unless the Cossack is already 
changed to Republican,—as well may be, 
when it is known, that, since the great act 
of Enfranchisement, in February, 1860, by 
which twenty-three millions of serfs were 
raised to citizenship, with the right to vote, 
eleven thousand miles of railway have been 
opened in Russia, and fifteen thousand three 
hundred and fifty public schools. A better 
than Napoleon, who saw mankind with truer 
insight, Lafayette, has recorded a clearer 
prophecy. At the foundation of the monu- 
ment on Bunker Hill, on the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the battle, June 17th, 1825, 


our much-honored national guest gave as a 
toast: “ Bunker Hill, and the holy resistance 
to oppression, which has already enfranchised 
the American hemisphere. The next half- 
century’s Jubilee toast shall be to Enfran- 
chised Europe.” The close of that half-cen- 
tury, already so prolific, is at hand. Shall it 
behold the great Jubilee with all its vastness 
of promise acomplished? Enfranchised Eu- 
rope, foretold by Lafayette, means not only 
the Republic for all, but Peace for all; it 
means the United States of Europe, with the 
War System abolished. Against that little 
faith through which so much fails in life, I 
declare my unalterable conviction, that “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people”’—thus simply described by Abra- 
ham Lincoln—is a necessity of civilization, 
not only because of that republican equality 
without distinction of birth, which it estab- 
lishes, but for its assurance of permanent 
peace. All privilege is usurpation, and, like 
Slavery, a state of war, relieved only by truce, 
to be broken by the people in their strength. 
To the people alone can mankind look for 
the repose of nations; but the Republic is the 
embodied people, constituting the highest 
type of civilization. All hail to the Repub- 
lic, equal guardian of all, and angel of peace! 

Our own part is simple. It is, first, to 
keep out of war,—and, next, to stand firm in 
those ideas which are the life of the Repub- 
lic. Peace is our supreme vocation. To 
this we are called. By this we succeed. Our 
example is more than an army. But not on 
this account can we be indifferent, when Hu- 
man Rights are assailed or republican insti- 
tutions are in question. Garibaldi asks for a 
“word,” that easiest expression of power. 
Strange will it be, when that is not given. 
To the Republic, and to all struggling for Hu- 
man Rights, I give word, with heart on the 
lips. Word and heart I give. Nor would I 
have my country forget at any time, in the 
discharge of its transcendant duties, that, 
since the rule of conduct and of honor is the 
same for nations as for individuals, the great- 
est nation is that which does most for Hu- 
manity. 
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EvEnNTIDE.—In that hour, which of all the 
twenty-four is most emblematic of heaven, 
and suggestive of repose, the eventide, in 
which instinctively Jacob went into the fields 
to meditate,—when the work of the day is 
done, when the mind has ceased its tension, 
when the passions are lulled to rest, in spite 
of themselves, by the spell of the quiet, star- 
lit sky,—it is then, amidst the silence of the 
lull of all the lower parts of our nature, that 
the soul comes forth to do its work. Then 
the peculiar, strange work of the soul, which 
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the intellect cannot do—meditation—begins. 
Awe, and worship, and wonder, are in full 


THE DEAF WORK-HOUSE BOY, 
Some years ago, among the mud of Ply. 


exercise; and love begins then in its purest} mouth Dock, in England, with other rage 


form of mystic adoration and pervasive and 
undefined tenderness—separate from all that 
is coarse and earthly—swelling as if it would 
embrace the All in its desire to bless, and 
lose itself in the sea of the love of God. This 
is the rest of the soul—the exercise and play 
of all the nobler powers.—F’. W. Robertson. 





SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR, 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Man dwells apart, though not alone, 
He walks among his peers unread : 

The best of thoughts which he hath known, 
For lack of listeners are not said. 


Yet dreaming on earth’s clustered isles, 

He saith, ‘‘ They dwell not lone like men, 
Forgetful that their sunfiecked smiles, 

Flash far beyond each other’s ken.’’ 


He looks on God’s eternal suns 
That sprinkle the celestial blue, 
And saith, ‘‘Ah, happy, shining ones, 
I would that men were grouped like you !”’ 


Yet this is sure, the loveliest star 
That clustered with its peers we see, 
Only because from us so far, 
Doth near its fellows seem to be. 
——_ <9 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Along the smooth and slender wires 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun. 

No peals or flashes, heard or seen, 
Their wondrous flight betray, 

And yet their words are quickly felt 
In cities far away. 


Nor summer’s heat, nor winter’s hail, 
Can check their rapid course ; 
They meet unmoved the fierce wind’s rage, 
The rough wave’s sweeping force ; 
In the long night of rain and gloom, 
As in the bleze of day, 
They rush with news of weal and woe 
To thousands far away. 


But faster still than tidings borne 
On that electric cord, 

Rise the pure thoughts of him who loves 
The Christian’s life and Lord ; 

Of him who, taught in smiles and tears 
With fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high converse here on earth 
With bright worlds far away. 


Ah! though no outward wish is breathed, 
Nor outward answer given, 
The sighing of the human heart 
Is known and felt in heaven ; 
Those long, frail wires may bend and break, 
Those viewless heralds stray, 
But Faith’s least words shall reach the throne 
- Of God, though far away. 
—The British Friend. 





To sPEAK truth and to do good is to re- 
semble in some sort the Deity we worship. | 


little fellows, was one Johnny Kitto. 
boys were hunting for old iron to sell, and 
thus earn a penny. Johnny had a king 
mother, but a poor, drunken father, who 
spent all his wages at the ale-house, which, of 
course, kept the family very poor—so poor, 
that when Johnny was four years old, he wag 
sent to live with his grandmother. That 
would make one mouth less to feed. Grand. 
mother loved the little boy dearly. She 
taught him to read until he could read to her 
the great family Bible; and rainy Sundays, 
when she could not go to church, he used to 
turn a chair into a pulpit, and read like the 
minister. 

It was not sport. Johnny seemed to feel 
that for the time he was a minister. He liked 
to hear stories; and there was a jolly old bar. 
ber near who used to tell him funny one 
Sometimes he helped the barber, and with his 
earnings bought little books. Johnny and 
his grandmother often went into the fields 
and spent the day. O, it was so pleasant to 
eat dinner under the trees, with the birds 
singing overhead. 

When he was ten years old these happy 
days ended. Grandmother was taken sick, 
and she and Johnny had to go to Johnny's 
home to live. The little boy went to work 
with his father; and what do you think? he 
fitted up the garret for a study. He madea 
shelf for his books, and had an old table and 
chair, and here he used to take all the time 
he could to read and write. That was the 
only chance he had. I do not find that he 
ever went to school. 

He had been at home about a year whens 
dreadful thing happened. His father was 8 
mason. One day, when he was carrying bricks 
to the top of a house, where his father was at 
work, Johnny’s foot slipped, and he fell thirty- 
five feet to the ground. The poor boy was 
taken up for dead and carried home. For 
two weeks he took no notice of anybody. 
One morning he opened his eyes and asked 
for the book he was reading the day he fell. 
He tried to get up, but could not move. His 
mother went to his bedside and told him he 
must lie still. Johnny still kept asking, and 
cried, and thought it very cruel that nobody 
answered or spoke to him. The truth was, 
Johnny had lost his hearing; and from that 
time he never heard asound again. The fall 
had hurt his head and made him entirely deaf. 
The little boy got well of his bruises, but he 
could no longer be of much use te his father; 
and it was quite a question what a poor deaf 
boy could do. 

Grandmother died; there were other chil- 
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dren to be taken care of, and Johnny was 
sent to the work-house. Was not that hard? 
Well, not so hard as it seemed, for the over- 
seer of the work-house was a kind man, and 
felt for poor Johnny. He gave him easy 
work to do, and lent him books to read. 
Johnny was an obliging, well-behaved lad- 
and made friends of everybody. Still, he felt 
lonely among strangers ; and in his loneliness 
he prayed God to be his friend. He remem- 
bered how much comfort his dear grand, 
mother took in God; and would not God 

ity and love him? O, yes, for God is love. 
And Johnny found it so. He became one of 
God’s dear children ; then he was happy, and 
more contented than he ever was. His was 
a hard lot; but God’s love can make a hard 
lot happy. 

Johnny kept a journal. You know what 
that is. A little book to write down every- 
thing in. I find something in his journal 
which, I think, shows what kind of a boy he 
was. Some one gave him ten pennies on a 
Fair day. This was the way he spent it: 
“ Piece of mince-pie, one halfpenny ; paper, 
threepence ; books, threepence ; one halfpenny 
apiece to five little girls ; gave to B. B. one 
halfpenny; one halfpenny left.” How could 
ten pennies be spent better? He did not eat 
them up, as some children at a Fair would 
have done, or spend it all for himself. Was 
it not generous to share a part with those five 
little girls and B. B., who, I dare say, had 
nothing ? 

The overseer of the work-house thought so 
much of Johnny that he interested others in 
him, and some gentlemen raised money to take 
him out, and give him an education. He 
went into a missionary printing-office, and 
there, by his diligence and piety, earned him- 
self an excellent name. When he grew up he 
became a writer, and wrote many valuable 
works. Oneis called “ Kitto’s Pictorial Bible;” 
another, a “ Geography of the Holy Land.” 
[ need not, of course, stop to tell you all he 
wrote, only to say that, in consequence of 
what he had done for the cause of religion 
and literature, Queen Victoria gave him a 
pension of one hundred pounds a year. He 
married a good woman, and had a little fam- 
ily ; but he never heard the voices of his dear 
children. 

Dr. Kitto is now in heaven. He died a 
few years ago, and is where the deaf hear and 
the dumb speak, to praise God for His for- 
giveness and love.—-Child’s World. 

He who has struck his colors to the power 
of an evil habit has surrendered himself to 
the power of an enemy, bound by no articles 
of faith, and from whom he can expect only 
the vilest treatment. 


¢ 





From the Christian Register. 
A BREATH OF FRESH AIR, 


A gentleman of this city tells this touching 
story. He lives in a large airy mansion, lo- 
cated where the air is freshest and purest, and 
surrounded by a courtyard in which flowers 
bloom, green trees wave, and the waters of a 
fountain make the sunshine and shadow glad 
with sparkling ripples. 

One day last week when the air was sultry 
and hazy, this gentleman, coming out of his 
house in the morning to go to his business, 
saw sitting upon his steps a poor woman with 
a young child in her arms. The woman was 
cleanly and tidy, but very meanly clad. She 
did not beg, nor in any way accost the owner 
of the house as he passed down the steps. Sur- 
prised at the look and manner of this morn- 
ing visitor, knowing by that look that she 
could not be dishonest, and thinking that 
there was some good cause for her being 
there, the gentleman, after walking a short 
distance, turned, and approaching the house, 
said: “ My good woman, is there anything I 
can do for you this morning; what do you 
wish ?” 

‘No, sir,” she replied, “ there is nothing I 
want, except that you will permit me to sit 
here awhile that I may be able to give my 
dear babe a breath of fresh air; for I live,” 
she went on to say, “in a house where every 
floor and the cellar even is crowded with 
families, and the house stands in a street 
where the fresh air never comes, so that it 
does the child no good to take it into the 
street there, and I have come across the town 
that my little one might breathe this sweet 
air, and sit in this pleasant shade; for, oh, 
sir, it seems like heaven here! Please let 
me remain here a little while !” 

The gentleman looked down upon the puny 
child, with its small, pale cheeks, weary-look- 
ing eyes, and that attenuated blue look about 
the mouth which every person, old or young, 
that is starved for fresh air wears, and felt 
all the chords of his heart moved with pity. 
“Sit here all the morning if you wish,” he 
replied, as he turned thoughtfully on his 
course down town. 

This incident of a morning will epitomize 
the condition of tens of thousands of human 
beings, who, in this city, are now stifled for 
breathing room, And this is ‘not computing 
the number toe highly, when we remember 
that the statistic figures in a recent com- 
memorative meeting gave the number that 
are wholly without a sleeping-place at night 
at 40,000. That makes 80,000 feet shoeless 
and stockingless to curl up under doorways, 
in miserable pavement and dock holes, in 
rank poisonous alleys, somewhere on the bare 
earth within the city circumference of twelve 
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miles ; and these 80,000 feet have their com- 
plement of hearts, made susceptible of happi- 


ness, and likewise their complement of souls. 


fashioned for immortality. 

But leaving those that sleep in the open 
air, let us consider for a moment the multi- 
tudes that have just such a home as this poor 
mother and her babe, whose every breath was 
so precious to her, and who was bringing it 
out to the broad steps and salubrious atmos- 
phere of a city garden fora draft of sweet 
air. This large class of people need the help 
of sympathy and the countenance of hope ; it 
is this class that is combating with such de- 
spairing energy the odds of misfortune, sick- 
ness and poverty. We who sit in cool, high 
rooms on the north side of the house, inhaling 
the oxygenated air which comes up from 
rows of flowering grape-vines and plats of 
blooming flowers, feeling the soft zephyrs 
which have wandered from the highlands 
along the blue currents of the Hudson to 
blow in upon us—we can never know how 
to aid in imparting this sympathy and hone 
unless we behold those foul homes and climb 
the rickety stairs tier after tier, which shake 
beneath our weight, and grope our way along 
narrow passage-walls, which are slimy to the 
touch, and enter rooms containing a family 
in each of the corneis, and another in the 
middle, and go down into dark, damp cellars, 
crowded with people, promiscuous as to sex ; 
unless: we see face to face those begrimed 
faces, that tangled hair, those decaying gar- 
ments; unless we breathe the noxious air 
penetrated with sickening odors, quick with 
disease, and as depressing to mind and body 
as that permeated with carbonic gas, and 
thus comprehend this depth of misery. It is 
in such habitations and among such inmates 
that many like the subject of the above inci- 
dent live. It is these, cleanly by teaching 
and habit, and whom such associations have 
not quite degenerated, that ask loudly for 
more room in which to live; but the worse 

art of this class have become too imbruted 

y such life to recognize the want; and their 
faces, the weary faces, the stupid, haggard, 
leering, hopeless faces of this people stare out 
from the yawning dens which are their homes, 
with such a masterful appeal to us—not for 
a crust of bread to eat, but for one breath of 
fresh air-—Lucy A. Mills. 


ITEMS 


A Comet, it is reported, has been discovered by 
the astronomer Winnecke, at the Carlsuhe Observa- 
tory, in Baden. It is situated at present near a 
star in the constellation Virgo, but has not yet 
been named, nor has its position been accurately 
anno. need. 





Wayis tHe Ocean Satt ?—The continental parts 
of the earth are made up of minerals which are 
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‘of which have five claws. 






compounds, in great variety, of the elements, 
Most of tkese minerals are insoluble or almost so, 
aud thus remain as rocks or soils in their appoint- 
ed places with great stability. Yet there are min- 
erals like common salt, or such as become so by 
various chemical changes, aud whenever water 
reaches them they will be taken up and borne away 
to the one last receptacle of the waters—the 
ocean. Thus from time immemorial, all the solnu- 
ble salts of the land have been leaching out and 
passing into the ocean. The ocean in turn, with 
the exception of a small quantity of salt which is 
thrown into the atraosphere as dust, returns none 
of this dissolved mineral to the land. Its vapors 
come down onthe mountains and hills to be con- 
densed as pure water, and taking up what they 
may in the track, carry through the rivers new 
riches to the sea. Thus the ocean has become the 
great reservoir of soluble minerals, and is forever 
briny in consequence. The same phenomonen is 
illustrated on a small scale in inland waters which 
are cut off from drainage into the sea, like Salt 
Lake and the Caspian Sea. Nearly all such collec- 
tions of water are salt.—Ch. Union. 


Proressor Goutp has found that the velocity of 
the electric waves through the Atlantic cables is 
from 7,000 to 8,000 miles per second, and depends 
somewhat upon whether the circuit is formed by 
the two cables or by one cable and the earth. Tel- 
egraph wires upon poles in the air conduct the 
electric waves with a velocity a little more than 
double this ; and it is remarked, as a curious fact, 
that the rapidity of the transmission increases 
with the distance between the wire and earth, or 
the height of the support. Wires buried in the 
earth likewise transmit slowly, like submarine ca- 
bles. Wires placed upon poles but slightly eleva- 
ted transmit signals with a velocity of 12,000 miles 
per second, while those at a considerable height 
give a velocity of 16,000 or 20,000 miles. 


A Curious Reptis, it is stated by the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletiz, has been discovered imbedded in the 
body of a petrified fir tree, found near Calistoga, 
Napa county, California. This fir tree forms part 
of a forest embracing about ten acres of trees in a 
complete state of petrifaction. Most of the trees 
have fallen to the ground, but a few well-rooted 
are still standing in an inclined position. They 
comprise fir, redwood, oak, madrone and manza- 
nita trees, and some of them are eleven feet in 
girth. The petrifactions of the fir trees are report- 
ed to be the most beautiful. The theory as to the 
cause of this singular change is that the forest was 
standing many ages ago, immersed in water in 
which mineral particles were held in suspension. 
A short time ago, a workman split open a portion 
of these petrified trees, and there discovered @ 
lizard about two inches long from the nose to the 
tip of the tail. This animal has four legs, the feet 
The tail is about one- 
third of the entire length of the animal, and the 
head resembles -that of a small frog. It does not 
open its mouth, but keeps up a constant palpitat- 
ing motion of the throat. The account of this 
discovery is given in all the San Francisco newspa- 
pers, and a full belief in its truth is evidently en- 
tertained. - 

Nature says that at the time of the remarkable 
auroras of Oct. 24th and 25th, the earth-currents 
were so strong as greatly to impede er completely 
to suspend the working of the telegraph wires. 
But it was a striking fact ‘‘that on each occasion 
the currents ceased when the auroral display com- 
menced.”* 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1870. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
FAMILY DRY GOODS, 


8. E. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., 
Offer at reduced prices : 


150 dos. L. C. Hdlefs. at 6 o. 
200 dos; L. C. Hdkfs. at 10 c. 
178 dos. L. C. Hdkfs. at 12} o. 
208 dos. L. C. Hdkfs. fr. 15 to 25c. 
50 dos. H'md 8. Hdkfs. 25 c. 
75 dos. Hem'd 8. Hdkfs. fr. 31 to 50 c. 
25 doz. Gents’ Hm’d 8S. Hdkfs, at 31 & 37 0c. 
One Lot 34 in. Brown Pongee ‘Hdkfs., 
One Lot 36 in. a“ 
Small figures, and very desirable. 
250 Balmoral Skirts, from 60 c. to $4.50. 
50 dos. Gents’ German Linen Hdkfs., from 
31 to 50 cts. 
225 Long and Square Shawls, all prices. 
One dos. Gents’ Mauds, all wool. 
Gloves and Hosiery, all prices. 
One more lot of those BROWN MOHAIRS, that 
have been so desirable. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


96 416 enwme wmsf 


PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. 
Associated with him in ire Fesuing, ew ene rienced and 


=. = who have made this branob of edu- 
on as 

No one as over attended. who has not improved his 

A highly impro 


ved 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 
elaborate in detail, real in ite transactions, taugnt by a busi- 
ness man in a business way. 
TEACHING BY EXPERTS. 
A DISCIPLINARY MANAGEMENT, not irksome to the 
pupil, yet professional in extent and ‘parental in in exercise. 
cept days called Legal Holidays, 
exce 8 ° 
Students enter at any time and receive individual in- 
nD. 


ENING SESSIONS 
October Ist to A rite Ist. 
eo PENMANSHIP of every desoription exe 
eu 


COOUNTS A ADJUSTED, and books =i mee - 





THE CARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
Tomas Mengan, Editor. 


PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 

For the Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboriculturist 
Landscape.Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist 

Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. 

A liberal discount offered to clubs. Agents. will 
please write for terms. 

Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers, 

101 Wm. mf 23 North Sixth Street, Phila. 


oo the Society of Priends, 
the hills of West Chester Co. N. Y. ome mile from Chappaqua 
Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from a 
under the care of « committee, who have I The het 
comfort and Veatety of the Suen a in its a 
and pra~ aeheiensien,toae them for the duties of life. 
term of sixteen weeks will commence on aoe ° 
MELLIS 8. TILTON, Supertutentone, 
1022 tf Chappaqua, West Chester Oo., N. 
A Boarding and iS Sehool for Boys and Girls. 
The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 
Principal—Cuartes H. Dagumetox, A.M. 
Assistants—Sipnzy P. Sressins, 
Euma J. Nevzs. 
ble locality, and offers peculiar te f 
to Sheen s fall College course, yet me oh L 


No. 44. 
This Onsen Tostlintinn is pleasantly and steiiieemiaaan sitaated 
The school building is new and spacious, havi 
is intended to furni« both sexes with a liberal, 
The 
llth mo. 7th, 1870. For eircularsor other 
East Hamburg Friends’ Tastitute, 
month 2ist. The Winter Term will open First 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
Preceptress—Faances Dagiineton. 
This Indtitation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
— 7 the advantages 
ofa li edneation. The officers design te make thoroughness 


* went characteristic. 
further particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo Hamburg, N, Y. 


REGBSTHR & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
ante cee TAHEN ON STORAGE, 
B.—8. B. REGESTER ha urehased R, B. Baxi’s interes 
the bainean wil aga ee whole attention to the 


oe may favor cian etn chele orders. 
WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERT 
907 Filbert St., aa 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 


& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 





Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and ar 
repaired and made to order. alee iy 
and Silver taken in exchange. 








INTELLIGENCER. 





FRIEX DS’ 
vill w ne R'DRES c coaps 
JOHN Z; LYTLE 


7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; pomeot, ihied are,of bia py aipps: 
tation. ov 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombasines Black Silks, and 
choice shadesof Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior maké; particuler attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods ia variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to 8-4. New importation and new shade 
of Stone.color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 

and at the Jowest prices. Long B'anket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blenket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond; Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloyes, Furnishing Goods, &c. 

ewm. vs, imf. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26: SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents wees be 
furnished at the edvertis at the advertised’ rates.” 


HEMAY: ALBERISDN.& BROS. 


26. SOUTTE SECOND. STREET, 
Betweepr Market and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
Have.a few, more, 

Dark Brown. 
5 pas een 
utifal Dark Olive 


EMPRESS CLOTHS, ALL WOOL, 
8100 and 61:25.» 
One lot doublé-faced 


NORWICH POPLINS. 


at 25-cents, have been selling at 37} cents. 
Samples sentifred of charge. 
Orders, filled and, goods forwarded by exprars,; 
when desired. . ‘ ¢ 
GOOD KID, GOV BS $1.00 and $2:00. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 


Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp, 
The most emipept scientific men pronounce it the 
only -perfeetly safe nOn-exp'osive Lamp, 
Canvassing Agenis Wanted. 
Send for a Circnlar to 
' HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


610 Arch St., Philazelphia, Pa. 
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Le ase Paist (cos a) ao ef Laci 
paint, 08 ee » For parties 

an 3, BOWEN, Fes Yes 

North 4th Sts Y 
TF op Teinider Bases N+ F 


101. 1119. 


~ DELAWARE. MUTUAL 
Life Insurance company, | 


pH ANGE PEE 
N. we cor. Ninth and Ohertaat Rivets, 


oo, Wr STOWE, Vice-Prectdent, Manager, 







GEO, F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorne: 


PURELY MUTUAL. . Low RATES. 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
merit. 
Books cdtitaining rates and fall information con- * 


i & 


cerning the Rules aud Plans of the Company fars)< - 


nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office: 
EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 
, BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joann P; McLear, Enw. Brinauourst, IJk., 
Wittiam Boss, Wiuuiam G. Gissons, 
Tuomas D. Wess, Gorse W. Sronz, 
Wun Cansy, Joux V. Riox, 
Groner W. Bess, Wiumam H. Sorter, ’ 
Wits 8. Hinwgs,  Samvz, Baycrort, Jr. 
' JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company ‘desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 57l yp . 


Of the latest ‘08s most Seaauaeaae Qdsteins and all» 
other Slate work on. hand or made to order. Also, * 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesrdéom, 1210 Ridge Avenne, and 1211 and 1213+ 
Spring Garden St. , Philadelphia. 

x4.llmx WILSON & MILLER. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
70t ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 








108. w.y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | 


BY FRIENDS’ OEREMONY. 
T RLLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Arch St. 


CARPETINGS. _ 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. | 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St, Philadelphia. 





